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CHARLES F. HOBBS 


Kansas Commissioner elected President 








of National Association at Detroit 
Convention—See Page 6 











WITH MEN WHOSE BUSINESS it is to invest pol- 
icyholders’ money, safety is always the first con- 
sideration. 


How does Metropolitan try to make sure that 
its investments will be safe? 


In the first place, the law prescribes the kinds 
of investments which may be made. In addition, 
the Company surrounds your life insurance dol- 
lars with other safeguards. For example... 


1. Investment Specialists. Because, like medicine 
or the law, the investment business is highly spe- 
cialized, Metropolitan has a staff of investment 
specialists, each trained in a particular field. These 
men investigate thoroughly each proposed invest- 
ment, compiling, weighing, and digesting a huge 
mass of information. Always, return on the prin- 
cipal is secondary to return of the principal. 


2. The Finance and Real Estate Committees. 
After the work of these specialists has been care- 
fully checked, each proposed investment must be 
approved by the Finance, or the Real Estate, 
Committee of the Board of Directors. 


3. Diversification of investments. For maximum 
safety, money must be put to work in many dif- 
ferent investments. Today, Metropolitan funds are 
at work in many types of industries, as well as 
in first mortgages on farms, office buildings, stores, 
and homes, and in the bonds of Federal, state, 


county, and local governments ... more than 


100,000 different investments in all. 


4. Geographic Distribution. Metropolitan funds 
are at work throughout the United States and 
Canada. This wide geographic distribution of 
funds minimizes the effects of varying business 
or agricultural conditions that may arise in any 
one section. 

Of course, each Metropolitan investment, once 
made, is carefully watched. Metropolitan’s invest- 
ment experts must be ever on the alert. 

Because the interest earned by the Company's 
investments helps pay the cost of your life insur- 
ance, Metropolitan strives to earn the highest rate 
of interest consistent with safety. 

During the past ten years, there has been a sub- 
stantial decline in interest income on most forms 
of investments made by life insurance compa- 





nies. One necessary result has been to reduce the 
amount available for dividends to policyholders 
—a reduction which the savings in mortality and 
expenses have not been sufficient to offset. 


These are four safeguards with which Metro- 
politan surrounds the funds that about 29,000,000 
policyholders have entrusted to its care. They 
give assurance that in the future, as always in the 
past, the Company will fulfill a!! its obligations, 
in good times and bad. 
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This is Number 38 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a iife 
imsurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company — 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) {45 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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tisements designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. It appears in: 
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SETH B. 
THOMPSON 
Insurance 
Commissioner 
State of 
Oregon 





Mr. Thompson as an undergraduate at 
Stanford University in 1906 














Leaves Life Agency For 


State Service 


ETH B. THOMPSON, insurance commissioner of 

the State of Oregon, is a native of the State of 
Minnesota and received his grade school educa- 
tion in St. Paul. He has lona been identified with 
the business of insurance, having joined the Union 
Central Life as an aaent in San Francisco shortly 
after graduating from Stanford University in 1907. 
He remained with the Union Central until August, 
1923, when he was appointed general agent for the 
State of Oregon. in Portlond, by the Penn Mutual 
Life. This connection was maintained for nearly two 
decades until he was appointed to the office of in- 
surance commissioner in March of last year. 

Commissioner Thompson took an active part in 
Association affairs during his career as a life agent 
and general agent. He served as president of the 
Son Francisco associction, the Portland. Oregon 
association and the Life Managers’ Associction of 
Portland. His son, Seth 8. Thompson, Jr.. is o special 
representative of the California-Western Stotes 


Life, with headquarters in Portland. 
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Listemers Hear 


At the moment there are a number of radio pro- 
grams on the air in which contests. are held with 
cash prizes for the winners. 


In interviewing one of the contestants recently, 
the program announcer asked, “Mrs. Blank, if you 
were to win this grand prize, what would it mean 
to you?” And her answer was, “It would be won- 
derful. My husband and I would then know that 
we will always have a roof over our heads.” 


When he asked a young man what he would do 
if he were to win, the huge listening audience 
heard this: “The first thing I would do would be 
to finish my medical education which I had to 
abandon when my father died two years ago.” 


The interesting thing about these answers is 
that they indicate some sort of security as the 
general answer, usually couched in very personal 
human terms. One of our underwriters, struck 
by the fact, often calls attention to it when he is 
talking to a prospect: Most people are familiar 
with one or more of the air programs, and our 
underwriter tells us that to remind them of some 
of the interview answers supplies a homely and 
effective touch of motivation at the time he is talk- 
ing of what life insurance money can do. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOUN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 























The Family Advisor 


HE life insurance agent has 

been the advisor of widows and 
orphaned children. He has helped 
them conserve the assets left by an 
insured husband and father. He has 
guided them in planning their own 
financial futures. Thus he has en- 
couraged the development of those 
ideals of American living which so 
clearly distinguish us as a nation— 
love of education. freedom of enter- 
prise, security. 


—Maasrachurel Malual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 


1851 ye Our Ninetieth Year ye 1941 
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Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 
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Price of Democracy 


is riveted on Washington. Every move that the Government 

makes—not only in respect to foreign affairs, but to domestic 
problems as well—is discussed pro and con and criticism thereof 
is quickly, comprehensively, and sometimes drastically made. 
This is as it should be in a Democracy, where the Government is 
responsive to the will of the people. 

In critical times reaction to indicated moves on policy or 
commitments should be immediately articulate lest a step be 
taken contrary to the considered judgment of the many. So the 
Property Seizure Bill was modified because of the quickly ex- 
pressed repugnance of the public to many of its drastic features. 
So, too, a more definite policy on strikes in defense industries 
should be formulated. If the Government is to function properly 
in regard to guarding against inflation, excessive wage increases, 
excess profits and a vicious price spiral, to say nothing of the 
extent of our war participation, the people must be prepared by 
vigilant watchfulness to guide their representatives in the direc- 
tion in which they should go. 

Even under total war conditions, such alertness is evinced by 
the Canadian press in the following constructive criticism from 
the columns of the Monetary Times: 


‘Ti sive are days when the attention of the people of America 


“Step by step, the Government of Canada has nenetrated into 
control of the country’s economic life to a point where almost 
nothing is allowed to occur that has not first received the Govern- 
ment’s sanction. Yet today the people are confused; their mood 
is uncertain. With a framework of wartime legislation set up giving 
the government the widest possible powers, that government has, 
as yet, failed to utilize these facilities. Is it not time for the Prime 
Minister to make a statement to Canada, to Britain, and to the world 
telling this country’s immediate objectives, its obligations, and how 
they are to be fulfilled?” 

This is the kind of advice which is justifiable and makes for 
the permanency of Democracy. Supine acceptance of every gov- 
ernmental decision leads to a suspension of Democracy and to 
the institution of semi-dictatorship. 

Americans, like every other free people, are safer in their 
Democracy and surer of their freedom when they are attentive 
to every national development and quick to express their view- 
point on the soundness of the strategy evoked by the Government 
in meeting every new contingency. To this end must also be like 
concentration on private affairs, lest emphasis on the broader 
fields of economy and international politics bring about business 
stagnation and industrial bankruptcy. In the insurance business 
this means that every agent, as well as executive, must seek to 
improve and stabilize his institution to the end that when the 
war is over } ing on a sound basis and able to 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


the Dominion of Canada, was the leading speaker 

at the seventy-second annual gathering of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, which 
was held in Detroit on June 9-10. The war effort of the 
Canadians, he said was at the rate of nearly a billion and 
a half dollars a year and was, compared with the total 
income of the United States, equal to about twenty-two 
billion dollars in this country. His speech for sheer 
dramatic delivery and enlightenment as to war effort was 
easily the highlight of the sessions on the first day of a 
three-day convention that bids fair to be one of the larg- 
est of its kind ever held. 

Naturally, many of the undercurrents that can be picked 
up by any astute reporter are not on the surface of the daily 
gatherings. As never before the insurance commissioners 
are not only fearful of their jobs but are facing an uncer- 
tain future. None of them knows to what extent the present 
“national emergency” as declared by President Roosevelt 
may influence his career. Even less do the company men 
know in what direction to look for guidance or leadership. 

The committee meetings which preceded the main con- 
vention sessions were much more perfunctory than usual 
and there was a general atmosphere of “Eat, drink, for 
tomorrow who knows?” A kind of friendly hysteria per- 
vaded the sessions, not in the open, but behind the scenes. 
The warm friendships of the company men among them- 
selves, which they have been so 
long a-building, continue to exist, 


[the Domini J. L. ILSLEY, Minister of Finance for 





but there is no apparent perma- 
nency as regards relations between 
company men and insurance com- 
missioners. So many of the latter 
have been subjected to changes in 
suasion that the company men are 
at a loss in which direction to turn. 

Another thing that was vitally 
noticeable in the Detroit sessions 
was that the attendance was more 
mixed than has been the case in 
the past. Perhaps because of the 
location of the convention city, 
and perhaps for other reasons, 
there were a great many life in- 
surance men in attendance as well 
as an inordinate number of rein- 
surance officials. The latter fact 
is understandable to anyone who 
has followed the potential effects 
of the European war on the Amer- 
ican insurance scene. The former 
is not so clear except that the life 
men wish to keep a sensitive finger 
on the pulse of state insurance 
supervision. 

The activities on the first day of 
the meeting, including all the set 
speeches such as those of President 
John C. Blackall, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut; Jess 
Read, of Oklahoma; and the usual 
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greetings and responses were all 
only secondary to the feeling of 
“what comes next?” that influences 
the sessions which are not on the 
program. Even the meeting of the 
accident and health committee re- 
sulted in none of the fireworks that 
might have been expected. 


CANADIAN VISITOR 





J. L. Isley 





John C. Blackall 


In its meeting the accident and 
health committee, of which Commis- 
sioner James J. McCormack of Ten- 
nessee, is chairman, accepted the re- 
port of a special committee on re- 
serves for noncancelable A. & H., 
headed by Commissioner C. F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts. 
Adoption of a minimum standard of 
valuation was approved by the sub- 
committee, which also recommended 
that individual companies should 
maintain additional reserves where 
their underwriting experience indi- 
cates that more protection is 
needed. ; 

Of course, on the second day of 
the sessions, many were interested 
in the talk of Paul F. Jones, insur- 
ance commissioner of Illinois, who 
struck a peculiar note when he said 
that “the events of the future which 
will influence supervision are se 
many that one ponders the course 
to be taken much as one contem- 
plates the result of alternative 
moves on a checker-board. The IIli- 
nois commissioner emphasized that 
the present trend is toward caution 
and put it squarely up to insurance 
men themselves to determine 
whether they will look to some sort 
of disciplinary supervision oF 
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whether they will look in the direc- 
tion of added safety instead of 
further growth. His contention was 
that if insurance companies take a 
provincial view and if state com- 
missioners do likewise then “regu- 
lation will take root in Washington 
and state supervision will gradually 


wither and fade away.” Commis- 
sioner Jones urged that the state 


COMMITTEEMAN 


CONVENE AT DETROIT 


Eugene P. Berry 


Michigan Commissioner 
ond General Welcomer 


officials and company officials work 
jointly toward recognition and re- 
moval of the causes of Federal reg- 
ulation. 

Going back to Commissioner 
Blackall’s presidential address, 
which was a nice chatty sort of 
speech—it gave not only his views 
on certain important topics but also 
reflected his own activities as head 
of the commissioners’ association. 
He mentioned attending the Frater- 
nal Congress at Baltimore in Aug- 





NALC. Elections 


T its Detroit meeting the Neotionc 

Associction of insuronce Commis- 
sioners elected the following officers 
President—Charles F. Hobbs, of Konscs 
vice-president of the ossociction: vice- 
president—Johe Sherp Willioms, 3rd. of 
Mississippi. secretory-treoswrer—Jess G 
Reod (re-elected). of Ollchome: choir 
mon of executive committee—Chories F 
J. Herrington, of Maossechusetts. New 
members of the executive committee ore 
H. N. Morin, deputy for Rhode Islend 
ond Alex MocDoncld. of Wyoming. The 
committees on cooperction with the Gov 
ernment on netionc! defense problems 
comprises Joho C. Bleckell, Connecticut 
choirmon: Lows H. Piek, New York: C 
F. J. Herrington, Mossochusetts; Joba 6 
Gontrum, Morylend, ond M. H. Taggert 
Penmylrana 





Canadian Finance Minister 
Speaks on War Efforts at 
72nd Annual Convention of 


State Supervisory Officials 


By a SPECTATOR STAFF WRITER 









ust, 1940, then the convention of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Buffalo that autumn, 
then addresses before the agents’ 
associations of Ohio and Indiana, 
followed by the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents that December. The 
Canadian superintendents, Mr. 
Blackall stated, had not held their 
annual convention because of the 
war situation, so that he could not 
follow custom by attending it, but 
he did go to the meeting of the Can 
adian Life Officers Association at 
Te ronts 


FAITHFUL SECRETARY 





































Jens G. Read 
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VALENTINE HowELL 


this Conference by addressing my- 

self particularly to the men of the 
Ordinary Agencies. I want to discuss 
weekly premium Industrial insurance. 
As you know, Industrial insurance has 
been under attack for some years. 
These attacks have been repeated in 
the recent S. E. C. report, and I have 
an idea that some of you managers 
are wondering whether the statements 
made in that report were in any way 
justified, and if so, what kind of a 
company you are working for that will 
tolerate such conditions. Even the 
superintendents, who know that week- 
ly premium insurance justifies itself, 
may be interested.* 


i AM violating one of the rules of 


Comparative Cost 


First, the cost of Industrial insur- 
ance: Have you men in the Ordinary 
department any idea of how the cost 
of Industrial compares with that of 
Ordinary? You have heard over the 
radio that it costs eight or nine times 
as much, or four or five times as much. 
The S. E. C. characterized the cost as 
“extravagant.” What are the facts? 

All Prudential weekly premium In- 





*Address delivered before the Pruden- 
tial’s 1941 business conference at the home 
offices in Newark, N. J. 
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dustrial policies issued since March, 
1937, embody the “Modified” principle. 
So that, for example, a 5c. Industrial 
policy contains a provision for an in- 
crease in premium to 6c. after five 
years. Let us assume that the divi- 
dends will only be sufficient to offset 
this increase in premium. Then the 
policy becomes, in effect, a non-partici- 
pating policy for 5c. per week. At 
age 30 on the Life, paid-up at 70 plan, 
5c. per week, or $2.60 per year, buys 
$91.00 of insurance. This is at the 
rate of $28.57 per thousand. 


Difference of 22 Per Cent 

The average non-participating rate 
on the Life, paid-up at 70 plan (in- 
cluding the disability waiver and the 
accidental death benefit extras) of the 
three large stock companies is, at age 
30, $22.21, or 22 per cent less than 
$28.57 of Industrial cost. 

On the 20 Year Payment Life plan 
at age 30, 5c. per week or $2.60 per 
year buys $67.00 of insurance. This 
is at the rate of $38.81 per thousand. 
The corresponding Ordinary rate is 
$31.27, or 19 per cent less. Other 
ages, on both of these plans, show 
very similar results, and these two 
plans make up the bulk of the issue of 
Industrial insurance. In the case of 





WEEKLY PREMIUM 
INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 






Analysis of Cost Factors 
Justifies Difference in 
Rate Over Ordinary Forms 


By VALENTINE HOWELL 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


juvenile insurance, the difference in 
rate is much less—not much over 10 
per cent. 


LIFE, PAID-UP AT 70 
Industrial Average Non- 


Premium per Participating Per Cent 
Age Rate R 
10 $15.20 $13.81 9 
20 21.31 16.87 21 
30 28.57 22.21 22 
40 41.27 32.20 22 
50 66.67 52.47 21 
60 130.00 99.99 23 

20 YEAR PAYMENT LIFE 
10 $24.07 $22.05 8 
20 31.71 25.99 18 
30 38.81 31.27 19 
40 49.06 39.30 20 
50 66.67 52.47 21 


The excess cost of Industrial insur- 
ance is due principally to two reasons: 
The first reason is that it costs an 
additional 10 per cent of the premiums 
in order to collect premiums weekly. 
If that is considered an “extravagant” 
cost, consider the fact that if the 
policyholder mailed in his: 25c. aver- 
age premium every week, the 3c. post 
age alone would amount to over 1 
per cent. Or if he took the bus dows 
to the district office to pay a premium 
of as much as 50c. per week, ane 
walked home, the extra cost would 
still be as much as 10 per cent of the 
premium. Yet there is plenty of ev 
dence that some people will either pay 
for their insurance weekly, and thes 
only after persuasion by the agent 
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or they will not carry any insurance 
at all. 

A second reason for a higher cost 
is, that the mortality among Industrial 
policyholders is higher than that of 
Ordinary policyholders to the extent 
that the premium required, apart 
from expense, is about 10 per 
cent more. As insurance men, you 
can understand why this is so, and 
under any self-supporting insurance 
plan, it is obvious that this higher 
cost would be necessary if these same 
individuals are to be insured. Whether 
the S. E. C. considered this extra mor- 
tality to be part of the “extravagant” 
cost, I do not know. 

As surrender values are generally 
higher under the Industrial policies, 
due to the use of an Industrial mor- 
tality table, they do not invalidate this 
comparison in any way. It will be 
seen that the true fact is, that the 
Ordinary cost would average about 20 
per cent under Industrial costs. Put 
in another way, Industrial insurance 
costs about 25 per cent more than 
Ordinary, of which about half is due 
to the higher mortality of Industrial 
lives. Any statement that it costs four 
to five times as much, or even twice as 
much, is a pure, unadulterated false- 
hood. Ss 


Misleading Information 


I might say that most of the mis- 
leading information relative to Indus- 
trial net cost probably stems from the 
so-called “20-year net cost, surrender 
value deducted,” method of compari- 
son. On this basis, I could easily 
prove to you, by considering the issues 
of 20 years ago with their large paid- 
up additions, that Industrial insurance 
costs less than Ordinary. I could als« 
prove that insurance rated Special B 
costs three times as much as standard 
insurance, and that 20 Payment Lif: 
insurance costs nothing at all 

It is also stated by the S. E. C. that 
high-pressure salesmanship, over-sell 


distribution of 


ing and uneconomic 
policies in the family has led to exces 
sive lapsation and that there has beer 
no essential change in this condition 
up to the present time. Other state 


ments refer to “enormous” laps« 
rates. 
Again, what are the facts? This 


company makes a continuing investi 
gation of policies remaining in force 
during the first two years after issue 
This analysis shows that, at the end 
the follow- 
ing percentages of the business issued 
remained in force: 


of 24 months after IssuUC 


_ Reguiar Ordinary 79" 
Monthly Premium intermediate 77° 
Weekly Premium Industria! 66", 

or, put in another way, after two 


years, about one-fifth of the Ordinary 





issue had terminated, one-fourth of 
the Monthly Intermediate issue, and 
one-third of the Industrial issue. 
Furthermore, the difference between 
Ordinary and Industrial is exagger- 
ated by a certain number of Industrial 
policies returned without charge with- 
in two weeks after issue according to 
their terms. 

I think that anyone familiar with 
the life insurance business, and the 
higher lapse rates of quarterly and 
monthly business, will agree that these 
figures, far from providing grounds 
for criticism, give testimony that the 
persistency of Prudential Industrial 
business in its early years is relatively 
satisfactory, and I may add that our 
own experience does not differ a great 
deal from that of the other large com- 
panies. 


Selling Methods 

I have heard a great deal in the 
last few years about high-pressure 
selling methods in the Industrial busi- 
How the men were driven out 
and made to oversell the helpless pub- 
lic on pain of losing their jobs. In 
1940, do you know what the propor- 
tion was of agents who left the ser- 
vice of the Prudential other than by 
death, disability, or retirement? It 
was 6 per cent, or about one in 17. 
This includes every reason for termi- 
nation, from the young fellow who got 
out at the end of three months becaus: 
he didn’t like it, to the man who left 
to go into the contracting business 
with his brother-in-law. Look over 
your own Ordinary agencies’ experi 
ence and tell me how much of a hire 


ness. 


fire policy a 6 per cent terminatior 
rate provides for. 


Distribution 


As to the maldistribution of Indu 
trial insurance in the family, a ce) 
tain amount of it unquestionably 


exists. However, a study, not a few 


extreme examples, but a survey of a 


considerable grout of Industrial 
families indicated that the averag: 
coverage was $1,440 on the husband 
$564 on the wife, and $380 on each of 
the children. If these 


strike you as not sufficient concentrat 


figures still] 


ing the insurance on the life of th 
breadwinner, remember two things 
First, in the case of poorer familie 
the loss of the housewife is usually 
far more serious economic blow, b 
cause she does the work of the hous« 
hold, and second, the average Indus 
trial family does not have funds avail 
able to meet the expenses of the las‘ 
illness and burial of any member of 
the family. 

There is one type of terminatior 
which is much 


however, relatively 


heavier in the Industrial business thar 





in the Ordinary, and which is showing 
little or no improvement at the present 
time: I refer to cash surrenders. In 
the Prudential, the rate of ‘cash sur- 
render among Industrial policies is 
more than four times the rate of ordi- 
nary policies, and, in fact, materially 
higher than it was in 1928. 


Should Keep It 


This condition is deplorable but not 
because the Industrial policyholder 
does not receive what he is entitled 
to upon surrender. That he does is 
evidenced by the fact that Industrial 
surrender values are based on exactly 
the same formula as for Ordinary 
insurance, and the amount returned 
on surrender, in addition to the insur- 
ance provided, averages 70 per cent 
of the premiums paid in. It is how- 
ever, deplorable because in the great 
majority of cases, the policyholder 
would be better off if he retained his 
insurance. 

Whether this high surrender rate 
is due to the fact that the agent wrote 
the case on the wrong person five or 
more years earlier, or whether it is 
due principally to loss of income, and 
partly to unsettlement due to these 
attacks on Industrial insurance, I 
leave it to you to decide. 


Improvement Since 1905 


Finally, I would like you to con 
ider the Prudential’s present weekly 
premium Industrial policy contract in 
the light of the statement in the 
S. E. C. report that there has been no 
radical improvement in Industrial in 
surance conditions since 1905. 

1. A copy of the application is con- 
tained in the policy, and the policy is 
contestable only under the same cir- 
cumstances as an Ordinary policy. 

2. A beneficiary is designated in the 
policy. 

8. Surrender values are based on 
the same formula as in an Ordinary 
policy 

1. Cash 
granted after three years, and ex 


surrender values are 


tended insurance after the policy has 
been in force three months, as in the 
case of an Ordinary policy. 

It contains the accidental death 
benefit, and some valuable disability 
provisions not found in the Ordinary 
policy 

6. It provides for a return of 10 
per cent of the premiums if they ar« 
paid directly to a collection office 

In brief, the present weekly Indus 
trial policy has most of the advan- 
tages of an Ordinary policy, is sold 
at a moderate cost and for the most 
part only to those who cannot obtairs 
other insurance, or who are only able 
to maintain weekly premium insurance 
in force. 
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Henry H. Jackson Heads 


Institute of Actuaries 


Henry H. Jackson, actuary of the 
National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 
mont, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at 
the annual meeting in Toronto. Vice- 
presidents are: Frank D. Kineke of 
Prudential Insurance Company and 
Elgin Fassel of Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Two other officers were re- 
elected. They are: W. D. Mac Kin- 
non, Equitable Life of Iowa, secretary, 
and R. D. Moyer, of Northwestern 
National Life, treasurer. 

Added to the board of governors 
were T. A. Phillips of Minnesota Mu- 
tual; A. J. McCandless, president of 
Lincoln National; Pearce Shepherd of 
Prudential; and D. N. Warters of 
Bankers Life of Iowa. E.L. Marshall 
of the Lafayette Life was named his- 
torian and J. S. Elston, Travelers, 
editor. 

Mr. Jackson has been for some time 
a member of the board of governors 
of the Institute and vice-president and 
has held a number of other important 
offices in that organization, while at 
the same time he has been a member 
of the Council of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society of America. 


Uniformity Still 
e 
Being Sought 

Uniformity in examinations and 
minimum requirements for examiners 
of insurance companies came strongly 
to the fore during the meeting, last 
week, of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at Detroit. 
At the same time, the present system 
of zone examinations received verbal 
support from Deputy Commissioner 
Cris Gough of New Jersey and Jess 
G. Read of Oklahoma, who averred 
that as the system continues in force 
difficulties which might have been ex- 
tant were being eliminated. 

A special committee of six was 
appointed to go farther into the uni- 
formity question; the committee be- 
ing headed by Commissioner Jas. M. 
McCormack, Jr., of Tennessee. 

* i] 


Insurance 


In Tigertown 


The Class of 1916 of Princeton Uni- 
versity received early this month the 
sum of $51,606.13 from the Equitable 
Assurance Society of New York, pro- 
ceeds of 245 endowment policies taken 
out by members of the class at the 
time of their graduation. Twenty- 
three other policies matured by death. 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oO” page 97 of the 1941 edition of The Spectator Life Index is pre- 
sented transactions of group insurance of various life insurance 


companies in 1940. 


Under the caption "Increase During the Year" it is indicated that the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, had a 
decrease of $12,165,545 in the amount of group insurance in force from 
the previous year. The minus sign preceding the $12,165,545 is a typo- 
graphical error since actually the company showed an increase in the 
amount of group insurance in force in 1940 of $12,165,545 over the 


previous year. 


The following shows the transactions of group insurance in 1940 by the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California: 


GROUP INSURANCE IN 1940 


Number of Policies Written 
Amount Written (New and Revised) 
Net Amount Increased in 1940 
Amount in Force Dec. 31, 1939 
Amount in Force Dec. 31, 1940 


Amount of Increase During 1940 





52 
$8,253,929 
$5,438,019 
$90,884,407 
103,049,952 
$12,165,545 
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Directors Recommend 


Mutualization 


Mutualization of the Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati has been recommended to stock- 
holders and _ policyholders’ through 
action taken Monday by the board of 
directors of the company. 

In announcing the plan, T. W. 
Appleby, president, stated: “Life in- 
surance by its very nature is a co- 
operative enterprise, and the Ohio 
National has now reached the stage in 
its development where turning the 
company over to its policyholders is 
a practical and feasible step toward 
further progress.” 

» = 
May Writings Up 
By 5.5 Percent 

New life insurance for May showed 
an increase of 5.5 per cent over May 
of last year, according to a report to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The total for the 
first five months of this year was 1.7 
per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 

The report 
paid-for business—not including re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 39 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 


aggregates the new 


States legal reserve companies. 

For the first five months, the new 
business of all classes of the 39 com- 
panies was $3,131,121,000 against 
$3,079,127,000—an increase of L.7 
per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,197,042,000 against 
$2,129,619,000—an increase of 3.2 per 
cent. 

= ” 


American Mutual Life 


Has New President 


Dr. E. B. Mountain, for twenty 
years a member of the board and 
medical director of the American Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, has been elected president of 
the company. 

Dr. Mountain succeeds Ward F. 
Senn of Minneapolis as president. Mr. 
Senn, who had been head of a general 
insurance agency in Minneapolis prior 
to going to Des Moines, advised Amer- 
ican Mutual Life directors that it was 
necessary for him to return to Min- 
neapolis to assume active manage 
ment of his agency there. Officials 
announced, however, that he will con- 
tinue to represent the American Mu 
tual Life as Special Representative. 
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Three Headliners 


For NALU Meet 


Three of the most noted figures in 
American life insurance—Lewis W. 
Douglas, Thomas I. Parkinson and 
James E. Rutherford—will address 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Cincinnati in September, it 
is stated by Eric G. Johnson of Pitts- 
burgh, program chairman, in his first 
announcement of those who will par- 
ticipate in the meeting. 

Mr. Douglas, former director of the 
United States Budget, is president of 
the Mutual Life of New York; Mr. 
Parkinson is head of the Equitable 
Society, and Mr. Rutherford is gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual in 
Seattle and a trustee of the National 
All three of these men, 
who will speak before the main ses- 


Association. 


sions of the convention, have been 
consistently in the public eye during 
the past year through their life in- 
surance service, and are qualified to 
discuss business problems and selling 
ideas before what will probably be 
the largest convention in the history 
of the National Association. 

The general convention sessions, at 
which all three of these men will 
speak, will be staged in the Taft Au- 
ditorium, Cincinnati, while most of 
the other programs during the full 
convention week will be held in the 
Hote] Gibson or the Netherland Plaza. 


A. E. Patterson To Join 
Mutual Life of New York 


Alexander E. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, since 
1937, has been elected vice-president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. He will assume 
his new duties in the home office of 
the Mutual Life next month. 

Mr. Patterson has been associated 
with the Penn Mutual since 1928 
after a career of 20 years with the 
field forces of the Equitable Life of 
the U. S. A. In 1922 he organized a 
new agency for the Equitable in New 
York City and three years later was 
given charge of the Society’s largest 
Chicago agency. After joining the 
Penn Mutual in 1928 he headed that 
company’s Chicago agency for a dec- 
ade. He has always been actively in- 


terested in association affairs, having 
Served as secretary of the Pittsburgh 
association, president of the Chicago 
group and as trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Later he served as vice-president 
N.A.L.U. and was elected 


of the 
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Prospects 


president of the association in 1936 
After two years in the home office of 
the Penn Mutual, he was elected 
chairman of the Association of Lite 
Agency Officers. 

Mr. Patterson is a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended the University 
of Pittsburgh and served as major of 
field artillery in the World War. 





A. E. Patterson 


Million Dollar Agents 
Plan for Sept. Meeting 


Seventy of the nation’s top - flight 
life insurance producers have already 
registered for the 1941-42 Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, it 
has been announced by H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Connecticut General, Chicago, 
chairman of the group’s executive 
committee. Twenty of this number 
are life and qualifying members, 13 
are qualifying, and 37 are life. 

Mr. Nickell also announced that 
the pre-convention outing of the 
Round Table will be held this year at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., on Sept. 
13-14, just prior to the opening of the 
Cincinnati Convention of the National 
Association on Sept. 15. The annual 
all-day meeting of the organization 
will be held as usual during the con- 
vention, on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 


- = 
Fit to Fight 

A study of the medical reports of 
more than 80,000 registrants exam- 
ined in New York City under the 
Selective Service Law shows that 
58.64 per cent of the 18-25 age bracket 
have been accepted for military ser- 
vice. In the 26-31 age bracket, 47.94 
per cent were accepted, and in the 
31.36 bracket, 35.91 per cent have 
been inducted into the Army. 
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Increasing Supply 
Of Skilled Labor 


Responding to the defense emer- 
gency, the nation’s vocational schools 
are pouring more than _ 1,250,000 
trained workers into industry during 
the 1940-41 school year. This is in 
contrast with the first world war, 
when the newborn vocational school 
system could train only 60,000 men 
in a year and a half, according to a 
study by Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. 

A million of the new trainees are 


“privates” for the industrial army— 
products of “quickie” training courses 
of six weeks or more, under the emer- 
gency training program begun last 
July. Most of them are trained for a 
single operation in mass production, 
and need skilled supervision. 

But at least a quarter million are 
products of regular vocational courses 
of one to four years, with broad skills 
and supplementary theoretical train- 
ing, workers who are adaptable to 
many jobs or for early foremanships 
—excellent “non-com” material for 
our industrial legions. 
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Today's Watchword 
In current thought and action throughout the 


land the call is for DEFENCE—PROTEC- 


TION—SECURITY. 


These words, now used in connec- 


tion with national safeguards, 


have long been familiar in rele 


tion to the home. 


And of all the forms of protection 


a man may throw around his 


family circle, there is none more 


highly esteemed than his 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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Ged) rudential 
Iusurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 


Walter N. Hiller Heads 


Chicago Association 


Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., of the 
Stumes & Loeb agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
elected to the presidency of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
at the annual meeting this week. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, James H. Brennan, Fidelity 
Mutual Life; Second vice-president, 
Louis Behr, C.L.U., Equitable So- 
ciety; Treasurer, John D. Moynahan, 
C.L.U., Metropolitan Life; Direc- 
tors for two-year term ending June, 
1943, are: John M. Caffrey, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; Robert J. 
Curry, C.L.U., Aetna Life; Frederick 
Gould, New England Mutual Life; 
George L. Grimm, C.L.U., Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; Earl Juers, State 
Mutual Life; Mare A. Law, National 
Life of Vt.; H. Kennedy Nickell, Con- 
necticut General Life; James F. Ram- 
sey, C.L.U., Home Life of New York; 
C. J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Osborn Bethea, general agent at 
New York City for the Penn Mutual 
Life, was a guest speaker at the meet- 


ing. 


Why He Believes 
In Advertising 


How advertising got him into the 
life insurance business when he was a 


university dean was told by H. M. 


(Doc) Faser, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Lamar Life, in his address 
n “How a Rate Book Man Rates Ad- 
vertising,” at the Southern Round 
Table, Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

“It was through a little piece of 
advertising that I got into the life 
insurance business,” he said. “With 
my notice of a premium due on the 
policy I received a little slip in the 
envelope asking a few questions as to 
whether I knew anyone who might é« 
interested in going into the life in- 
surance business. I thought, ‘Why 
not me?’ This little piece of advertis- 
ing of this company is the cause of 
my being in the life insurance busi- 
ness today. It is the cause of my son 
choosing life insurance as a career.” 

Doc Faser’s son is Henry Minor 
Faser, Jr., a C.L.U. and the Boston 
oonmal agent of the Penn Mutual. 

“T rate insurance journal advertis- 
ing as a prestige builder for a com- 
pany,” said Doc. 

“I rate newspaper advertising, 
properly used, as a great help to the 
individual producer.” 
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Methods of Rating 
Substandard Lives 


The incidence of the extra mortal- 
ity among substandard lives, both by 
ages at issue and by duration from 
date of issue, are important factors 
to be considered in determining the 
best bases upon which to insure such 
lives, C. F. B. Richardson of the 
Union Central Life said to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries in a paper 
on “Substandard Business.” 

After analyzing the incidence of the 
extra mortality shown by both recent 
and older investigations, Mr. Richard- 
son recommended that at least three 
different methods of rating should be 
employed to cover satisfactorily the 
various types of extra mortality to be 
expected. 

(1) For impairments where the 
risk is of a temporary nature, either 
liens or temporary extras are re- 
quired; 

(2) For occupations where acci- 
dent is the chief cause of extra risk, 
extras either constant for all ages or 
constant up to about age 40 and grad- 
ed thereafter are required; 

(3) For medical impairments (other 
than those of a temporary nature) 
and all occupations except where the 
accidental risk predominates, extra 
premiums based on percentage extra 
mortality appear to be about as satis- 
factory a method as any other that 
can be justified in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Mr. Richardson felt that the “rated- 
up age” method, which has been rather 
commonly used, was not well suited 
to the usual types of substandard mor- 
tality. One of the worst defects of 
this method is that it tends to favor 
the wihdrawing policyholders by the 
payment of excessive cash values, he 
said. 

He also discussed many other prob- 
lems involved in the issuance of in- 
surance on substandard lives, includ- 
ing the calculation of appropriate 
premiums, reserves and nonforfeiture 
values. 

2 s 


Keep Public Informed 
On Life Insurance 


Discussing “Listening Posts of the 
Future,” Hampton H. Irwin, Detroit, 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual C.L.U. chapter, speaking at the 
company’s Swampscott convention, re- 
ferred to government competition in 
business, and its adverse effect on in- 
terest rates. He said: “Gradually, 
imperceptibly perhaps, but nonetheless 
surely, the public is becoming aware 
of the fact that economic and social 


laws are superior to political laws. 
We note that no economic law can be 
vetoed nor held in abeyance, except 
for a short period of time and under 
very unusual circumstances, so we are 
not unduly concerned as to the prob- 
lem of the cycle, even though the 
problem of the moment seems distress- 
ingly acute.” 

Referring to the recent recommen- 
dation that life companies enter the 
field of venture capital, and to other 
theories entertained by professional 
economists, he said that the future 
public attitude toward life insurance 
can be gaged clearly, provided accu- 
rate information is given to the pub- 
lic. The duty to inform policyholders, 
and the general public, he said, is a 
definite responsibility of the life in- 
surance business. 

“It is hard to distinguish between 
the thought waves coming from the 
Government and those which the pub- 
lie is sending out,” said Mr. Irwin, 
“but from the public we get opinions, 
and from the Government we get or- 
ders. The orders we get will, how- 
ever, first have been motivated by 
public opinion.” He urged the need 
for informing young people, especially 
college students, regarding the life 
insurance business. 


Family Income Policy 
Popular in England 


In a paper presented at the Amer- 
ican Institute meeting in Toronto, by 
Arthur Pedoe, Canadian actuary for 
the Prudential of England, it was 
shown that the Family Income plan, 
first proposed in 1930 by the late 
Philip Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental American, has since been 
adopted and used extensively by the 
British companies and is now a perma- 
nent fixture throughout the English 
speaking world. 

Mr. Pedoe explained that this bene- 
fit is generally issued as an additional 
feature in conjunction with the com- 
mon “basic plans.” While it has its 
variations, it may be described as a 
level income payable during the re- 
maining years of a fixed period dating 
from the commencement of the insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Pedoe also summarized the cur- 
rent practices of the life insurance 
companies on this continent. The 
majority of the larger companies now 
appear to be offering this benefit in 
one form or another and a few com- 
panies are willing to insure some 
classes of substandard lives on this 
plan. 








APPOINTED 





Hampton H. Irwin 


Vice-President Joseph C. Behan of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
announced the appointment of Hamp- 
ton H. Irwin, C.L.U., as Sales Consul- 
tant travelling out of the Home Office 
during June and July. Mr. Irwin will 
visit agencies of the company, for dis- 
cussions in sales technique. He is a 
member of the company’s Detroit 
agency. 


ELECTED 





Tracy W. Evans 


Tracy W. Evans, Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Agents Association, at the 
company’s 90th anniversary conven- 
tion at Swampscott. Other officers 
elected are: George Liebkemann, Jr., 
New Orleans, vice-president; Theo. 
Green, Oklahoma City, second vice- 
president; and Fritz A. Lichtenberg, 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
WAR RISK PROVISIONS* 


Attached to and made part of Policy No. Specimen insuring the life 
of John Doe 

1. It is agreed that notwithstanding any contrary provision, the amount 
payable under this Policy, if in force at the Insured's death, shall be the 
Limited Benefit described in paragraph 2 hereunder in the event that 

(a) death from any cause occurs while the Insured is in service in time 
of war outside the Continental United States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada (hereinafter called the Home Areas) in the naval or military 
forces of any country engaged in war, or death as a direct or indirect 
result of such service occurs within six months after the termination of such 
service; unless (except for service and training as described in subpara- 
graph (b) below) such extra premiums as the Company shall determine 
shall have been duly paid during the whole period of the Insured's absence 
from the Home Areas, the first of such extra premiums to be paid prior to 
thirty-one days after the commencement of such service; or 

{b) death from any cause occurs while the Insured is outside the Home 
Areas, either in service in the air forces or the air branch of the naval or 
military forces of any country engaged in war or in aviation training in 
such forces, or death as a direct or indirect result of such service or train- 
ing occurs within six months after tthe termination of such service or train- 
ing; or 

(c) death occurs within two years from the date of issue of this Policy as 
a direct or indirect result of insurrection or war and the act of insurrection 
or war so causing death occurred while the Insured, although not in the 
naval, military or air forces of any country engaged in war, was traveling 
or residing beyond the Home Areas, the first of such premiums as the 
Company shall determine shall have been duly paid, the first of such extra 
premiums to be paid on or before departure from the Home Areas. Whether 
or not such extra premiums are paid, no benefit shall be granted under any 
provision for Total and Permanent Disability Benefits if disability results, 
directly or indirectly, from insurrection or war, nor shall any benefit be pay- 
able under any provision for Accidental Death Benefits if death results 
directly or indirectly, from insurrection or war. 

2. The Limited Benefit referred to above shall, in the case of subpara- 
graphs {a} and (b), be the sum of (i) the amount, determined as of the 
date of the Insured's departure from the Home Areas, of the reserve on 
this Policy and on any paid up dividend additions thereto, plus the amount 
of any dividend accumulations and less any indebtedness on this Policy 
and (ii) the aggreqate amount of any premiums subsequently paid (ad- 
justed on account of any dividends and exclusive of any extra premiums 
poid under the terms of these War Risk Provisions) with interest to the date 
of payment on (i) and [ii) at the rate of three per centum per annum, 
compounded annually. 

The Limited Benefit referred to above shall, in the case of subparagraph 
{c}, be the amount, determined as of the date of death of the Insured, of 
the reserve on this Policy and on any paid up dividend additions thereto, 
plus the amount of any dividend accumulations and less any indebtednesss 
on this Policy. 

3. Upon failure to pay when due or within the period of grace any extra 
premium after the first under these War Risk Provisions, there shall be no 
right, except with the consent of the Company, to pay such extra premium 
or any subsequent extra premium, nor may any such extra premium be 
payable without the consent of the Company after there has been a default 
in the payment of the regular premium due under this Policy. 

Form is used in all states except New York State. In the states of 


sites unstation aah fas the 


wo voric s of this torm ore necessor 


Q 
t Nebrosko and Texas no war risk provision rider is available 

















Pacific Mutual Announces 
New Rates 


Increased premium rates for certain 
forms of life insurance will be in- 
stituted shortly by the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The changes 
will be made not later than July 1, 
1941, applying to most types of non- 
participating policies and to some 
plans of participating plans. Pre- 
mium rates on insurance now in force 
continue unchanged. 

Sample Comparisons; Present and 
new premium rates are adjoined. 
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AMOUNT $10,000 
Other amounts in proportion 


Age 30 Age 40 
Pian Present New Present New 
Ordinary Life $182.10 $191.00 $256.80 $266.70 
20-Payment Life 273.60 292.50 346.40 367.40 
20-Year Endowment 434.10 452.00 456.00 474.80 
Endow. at Age 60 233.50 246.50 362.30 380.00 








The company says: “Dividends are 
Motality savings, in- 
terest earnings in excess of the as- 
sumed rate, and economy in manage- 
ment. i 


of three sources: 


Medical selection is not an 
exact science but the pooling of life 
insurance experience is constantly de- 





veloping new and better guides. Also, 
some of the diseases—such as typhoid, 
tuberculosis and, more recently pneu- 
monia—which have been heavy con- 
tributors to mortality in the past, are 
being brought under control. Our own 
mortality continues to be quite satis- 
factory. On the other hand, there are 
factors beyond the control of manage 
ment. In general, our operating costs 
are carefully watched and held to a 
conservative level but increasing taxes 
also add to insurance cost and have 
their effect on dividends. More im 
portant still, and quite beyond the 
control of management, is the down- 
ward trend in interest earnings. Un 
der long range protection policies a 
favorable mortality experience is the 
principal factor in the dividend yield. 
Under short term, high premium in- 
vestment plans, it is obvious that the 
dividends are largely determined by 
interest earnings. 

“The new distributive rate of 3.25 
still yields 
an excess interest dividend to the 3 


per cent, as you will see, 


per cent policyholder. On_ policies 
yuaranteeing 3% per cent, the guar- 
anteed rate, will, of course, be al- 
lowed. It is fair to say that in either 
case the return is greater than the 
policyholder is presently receiving on 
most of his other investments. * * 
“This is a mutual company. Our 
policyholders will continue to enjoy 
the benefits they have always enjoyed 
from the dividend factors which lie 
within management control. They wil 
continue to share in the interest that 
but right now inter- 
In times 


money will earn 
est earnings are at low ebb 
like these 
deeply interested in ultimate security 
and they are more likely to rest thei! 
confidence in a management that stays 
on the conservative side, keeping it- 
self in better position to deal with the 
uncertainties that lie ahead. It is 
conceivable that we may, in better 
years beyond the present world up- 
heaval, move into a more favorable 


policyholders are more 


business cycle.” 
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New Deferred Survivorship 
Annuity for Occidental 


The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California recently intro- 
duced a new type of protection known 
as the deferred survivorship annuity 
issued as a separate contract. The 
new plan is somewhat similar to the 
deferred survivorship annuities is- 
sued by some companies in the form 
of a rider attached to an insurance 
policy. According to the plan selected, 
in the event of the insured’s death, 
the new contracts provide for a 
monthly life income to the beneficiary, 
beginning five or ten years after the 
insured death. No benefits are pay- 
able and no further premiums are re- 
quired, if the beneficiary dies before 
the insured does. The cost of protec- 
tion per unit of insurance increases 
as the insured grows older, and since 
the amount of protection decreases 
under this plan, the cost for the net 
amount of insurance is approximately 
level. No cash or loan values are 
available as the reserves under the 
contract are usually quite small. The 
following table shows the premium 
rates for beneficiary and insured at 
the same age. For beneficiaries older 
or younger than the insured, respec- 
tively, the rates are higher or lower 
accordingly. 


$10 Monthly Income 


Beneficiary Same Age As insured 


Age Deferred Deferred 
at issue 5 years 10 years 
$14.87 $10.90 
16.61 11.95 
( 18.65 13.21 
21.15 14.73 
4 24.14 16.52 
2.97 18.58 





PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
New Or-LEANS, LA. 


WAR CLAUSE* 
This agreement is issued as a part of and attached to Policy No. Sample 


on the life of 


lf the insured shall die 


vice; or— 


(2 


(3 


or not. 


~'ause cacec os c 





Notwithstanding any provision to the contrary, this Policy is issued to the 
following conditions and limitations. 


(1) while serving, outside the continental limits of United States and 
Canada, in the military or naval forces [other than the aviation 
branch of such forces) of any country engaged in war; or, within six 
months following termination of such service, as a direct or indirect 
result of injuries incurred or disease contracted while in such ser- 


while serving anywhere in the aviation branch of the military or naval 
forces of any country engaged in war; or, within six months following 
termination of such service, as a direct or indirect result of injuries 
incurred or disease contracted while in such service; or— 
within two years after the date of issue of this Policy while the 
insured is traveling or residing as a civilian outside the continental 
limits of United States and Canada, and death is the direct or in- 
direct result of war or of any act incident thereto, 
then, in any such event, provided this Policy is in force without indebtedness, 
the Company will pay to the beneficiary, in full discharge of its liability, 
the sum of the premiums paid without interest or the reserve, whichever is 
greater; but in no event more than the sum insured. If there be indebted- 
ness it shall be deducted from any sum otherwise payable. 

The expression ‘'war' shall be construed as meaning any conflict between 
the armed forces of countries, whether wor has formally been declared 


The clause in the Policy under the title “Incontestability” is hereby 
amended by the addition of the words “and except as to the conditions 
and limitations of the War Clause attached thereto.” 

In Witness Whereof, the Pan-American Life Insurance Company has 
caused this agreement to be signed this day of 19 


rice C 








Midland Mutual 
Dividends Revised 


On July 1 next, the Midland Mutual 
Life of Columbus will continue using 


its present dividend scale for the 3 


per cent policies issued on and after 


July 1, 1938. Contracts issued before 
the date on the 3% per cent basis, an 
entirely new scale will be used. The 
company will pay 3'2 per cent inter- 
est on dividend accumulations and the 
guaranteed rate of 2% per cent, 3 
per cent or 3% per cent on settlement 
options funds which it now holds. The 
new dividend scale for the 3% per 
cent plans is a reduction, with the 
largest decreases for ages, plans and 
durations at which cash values are 
relatively high. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Records Gains 

The Connecticut Mutual Life 
showed another gain in new paid in- 
surance during April. The company 
recorded sales for the month of $10,- 
925,186, an increase of 14.4 per cent 
over April, 1940. For the year to 
May 1, the company produced new 
life business of $39,039,573 or 19.5 
per cent more than in the first four 
months of 1940. 


New Juvenile Plans 
For Berkshire 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany has recently issued a new edi- 
tion of its ratebook making certain 
changes in some of its plans. The 
company made a slight increase in its 
waiver of premium disability benefit 
issued in connection with Retirement 
Income to women. The Berkshire also 
added two new juvenile policies to be 
sold in New York State only. The two 
new plans provide for a death bene- 
fit equal to the premiums paid with 3 
per cent compound interest in the 
event of death before age 10 or the 
face amount if death occurs after age 
10. The juvenile policies already sold 
in New York State by the Berkshire 
provide for only a graded death 
benefit. 

i & 

Indianapolis Life Retains 
Same Dividend Scale 


The Indianapolis Life has retained 
its dividend scale until July 1, 1942. 
The present scale was first adopted 
for the year beginning July 1, 1938. 
The company has not yet disclosed 
what rate of interest will be paid on 
dividend accumulations and settlement 
option funds. The prevailing interest 
rate at the present time is 3.5 per 
cent and was adopted last year. 
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Fear Objections Can 
Be Selling Points 


Given a couple of minutes in which 
to gather his thoughts the average 
prospect, even in normally prosperous 
and peaceful times, can present a 
fairly wide range of objections to 
buying life insurance, but in times cf 
stress and strain such as the country 
is now undergoing he comes up with 
a brand new batch of reasons for pro- 
crastinating. However, a close exam- 
ination of these “fear objections” dis- 
closes their weakness. Often they can 
be logical reasons for buying, as the 
following six answers to current ob- 
jections, prepared by field men of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa will illustrate: 

> > 7 
The Government Is Going to 
Take Everything Over 


Maybe what you say is true, Mr. 
Prospect. Maybe the time will come 
when the United States Government 
takes over everything in the country. 
Of course, there is going to be quite 
a serious question to be decided be- 
fore that time, Mr. Prospect. That 
question is simply this—whether the 
government is something that is 
owned by the people and is sup- 
posed to work for the good of the 
people, or whether the government 
owns the people and the people are 
to work for the government. One 
is democracy and the other is fas- 
cism. I don’t believe that you be- 
lieve that this country is headed 
for fascism. But supposing it is. 
Germany is a fascist country, but 
life insurance companies still con- 
tinue to operate in Germany and life 
insurance sales have increased in 
Germany. So whether we are going 
to have fascism or whether we are 
going to have democracy, we still 


-Prospecting 


are going to have life insurance, and 
whether you live to be an old man, 
or whether you die prematurely, you 
still will need life insurance. Isn’t 
that so, Mr. Prospect? 


* * * 


I Expect Inflation 

I think the greatest example of in- 
flation that I have ever seen, Mr. 
Prospect, is the inflation that a 
widow and children will apply to a 
small monthly income. I have seen 
widows who have received as little 
as $50 a month make that $50 do 
what $100 a month used to do at the 
time the husband was living. There 
is real inflation for you, Mr. Prospect. 
Of course the bigger the job of in- 
flation you make for your wife, the 
tougher it is for her, and you can by 
signing this application make her job 
of inflation less severe. 

All right, we are going to have 
inflation. So what? Well, if you live, 
and we do have inflation, then wages 
will go up and you can afford to 
carry more life insurance. Moreover, 
if we have inflation and you die, your 
wife will need more income, but 
there also is the added possibility 
that if we have inflation and you 
put .50 dollars into this contract, we 
will have deflation later on and you 
will take out $1.25 dollars. Deflation 
always follows inflation. Moreover, 
no institution is more able to stand 
inflation than life insurance com- 
panies. They deal in units of dol- 
lars, whether .50 dollars or $1.25 dol- 
lars. 


NEW COMPENSATION 


PLAN 


1. Lifetime service commissions. 
2. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
3. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Future is 
Too Uncertain 

I appreciate exactly how you feel, 
Mr. Prospect. It takes courage to do 
a thing of this kind and I know that 
you are a man of courage. As a 
matter of fact, if a man is going to 
wait until he sees things entirely clear 
ahead of him, he never will get 
started. The park benches are full of 
fellows who never got started. The 
difference between them and you is 
about this: They had their oppor- 
tunities, but they were afraid; you 
have your opportunities, and you are 
not afraid. The chances are that if 
your father had carefully weighed all 
the hazards and worries that were 
ahead of him he never would have 
married. If he had known every- 
thing that was ahead of him before 
you came into the world, the chances 
are you would not be here today. 

You know, Mr. Prospect, when the 
Twentieth Century Limited leaves the 
Grand Central Station, there is only 
one green light down the track ahead. 
If the engineer waited until all the 
lights were green, he would never get 
started. But he starts for the first 
light, knowing that the track will 
clear a light at a time, and that he 
will reach his destination. 

The difference between 
and failure is the difference between 
having courage, and not having cour- 
age. Isn’t that true, Mr. Prospect? 
And I know that you are a man of 
courage. I know that when you see a 
job that needs to be done, you will do 
it. When the farmer plants his corn 
in the field he has no guarantee that 
the crop will ever mature. When the 


success 


merchant puts white summer shoes 
on the shelf he has no guarantee 
that they will sell. 


~ * * 


We Will Soon Be Forced to 
Purchase Government Bonds 
This, of course, is a possibility, but 
when we say a man may have to buy, 
that is stretching it a little bit. He 
may want to buy and feel that he 
ought to buy, but he will not nec- 
essarily have to buy. Our best cri- 
terion is what happened in the last 
war. People wanted to buy and they 
sacrificed to buy, but they didn’t 
have to buy. Suppose you die? What 
good will a few United States bonds 
do your wife? The bonds that you 
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and Selling - 


buy will be bought with sacrifice, by 
doing without cigarettes, or chewing 
gum or something. You will still 
carry your life insurance just as 
usual. Take a look at what is happen- 
ing in England. In England they 
have a tremendous income tax. People 
are straining to buy all the bonds they 
possibly can. Cities vie with one an- 
other in going over the top, and yet 
life insurance sales have increased 
in England the same as they have 
in Germany. No job is too big for 
Americans. We can take it, and even 
after you take this policy, if you 
should feel that you have to buy some 
bonds, you will get the job done. Of 
course, those bonds will vary any- 
where from 10¢ on up, so you still 
might buy a few bonds and not be out 
much money. 


* 7 * 


The Government Will 
Take Care of Me 


I think, Mr. Prospect, a lot of 
people do have an erroneous opinion 
of what Social Security will do for 
them. Some people think that the 
idea of Social Security is that Uncle 
Sam is a paternalistic form of gov- 
ernment, which is going to see that 
nobody is in want at age 65. How- 
ever, the purpose of Social Security 
is not to take care of people when 
they are 65, but to force them to take 
care of themselves when they are 65. 
For instance, your Social Security 
plan provides that in event of your 
death, the government is going to pay 
certain benefits to your wife. These, 
of course, are always inadequate. It 
also provides that in event your wife 
doesn’t get enough from your other 
sources of income and has to go to 
work and earn $15 a month or more, 
she doesn’t get your Social Security. 
It also provides that when you are 65 
it will pay you certain Old Age bene- 
fits. These, of course, are inadequate, 
and the government expects you to 
supplement them with other income. 
But if there isn’t enough to live on 
and you have to continue to work, you 
don’t get your Social Security income 
at age 65. In other words, the phi- 
losophy of Social Security is that it 
will provide a base amount which, 
when supplemented by your own re- 
tirement plans, will enable you to 
live in comfort. Social Security is a 
mandate to everyone to make extra 
provision for himself. 


I Can Do Better With My 
Money Through Speculation 


Of course, you and I are talking 
about something here, Mr. Prospect, 
about which I know nothing. Prob- 
ably you know a great deal more 
about this than I do, and I certainly 
wouldn’t want to argue with you 
about it because I wouldn’t know 
how to argue. We do have records 
available in the office, and these rec- 
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ords show that a man who specu- 
lates in stocks over a period of years 
will not make as much money as a 
man who invests in life insurance. 
The trouble is a man doesn’t know 
when to buy or when to sell. I sup- 
pose the idea you have in mind is 
this—that you may spend a small 
amount of money for stock and pos- 
sibly double your money later on. 
Well, if you want to see some real 
speculation, Mr. Prospect, let me 
point out to you the speculation that 
one can get in life insurance. I can 
show you where you can invest a 
certain amount of money in life in- 
surance and get twice the income for 
retirement that you can get from 
buying stocks and bonds and things 
of that nature. But the more ro- 
mantic type of speculation is the fact 
that you can pay me $100 today for, 
say, a $5,000 Ordinary Life policy. 
You might even pay me just one 
monthly premium of, say, $10, and 
as a result, we would pay Mrs. Pros- 
pect $50 a month for the next nine 
years and nine months. 


Change of Age Letters 
A Stand-by 


Like a great many other agents 
who stick to the tried and true 
methods of selling life insurance, H. 
Everett Farnham, Connecticut Mu- 
tual representative at St. Joseph, Mo., 
is a firm believer in change of age 
letters, and has depended upon this 
motivator for a great deal of his new 
business. Concerning his work along 
these lines, Mr. Farnham says: 

“It seems to me that an age change 
letter sent to a well selected list of 
names is worth many times its cost, 
whether it brings immediate new busi- 
ness or not. It tells the recipient that 
you keep him in mind and don’t want 
him to overlook an opportunity to 
save money by timely new invest- 
ments. Between the lines he reads 
that he has been lucky in his present 
policies, since he took ‘Father Time’ 
by the forelock rather than by his 
elusive and scanty back hair. Such 
a letter exerts a cheering, stabilizing 
influence on a policyholder, and he is 
glad you have taken the trouble to 
remind him of a date that otherwise 
might easily have escaped his notice. 
The average person is prone to forget 
all about the meaning of ‘nearest age’ 
and ‘insurable age’ and in many in- 
stances he never had such terms defi- 
nitely brought to his attention. Once 
fixed in his mind, he may begin to 
apply the test to his wife or children, 
and keep it in mind for their benefit, 
even if he, himself, is no mood to take 
advantage of it.” 
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National Defense 
Monarch Life Head Tells 


Insurance Contribution 


How essential all forms of insur- 
ance are in our national defense ef- 
fort was described by Clyde W. 
Young, president of the Monarch Life 
of Springfield, Mass., in addressing 
the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Industrial Insurers Conference 
recently at Richmond, Va. (A gen- 
eral report of the convention ap- 
peared in The Spectator a fortnight 
ago.) In one of his summarizing par- 
agraphs he stated: “We furnish life 
insurance for our industries on the 
lives of the workers, accident and 
health insurance to guard their in- 
comes, workmen’s compensation to 
cover the hazards of industrial acci- 
dents, the many forms of property 
damage and liability insurance cover- 
ing the legal liabilities of the per- 
sons insured to other persons. These 
are but a few of the hundreds of 
known hazards of which our industry 
undertakes to absorb the shocks.” 

Turning more specifically to acci- 
dent and health and life insurance 
in relation to national defense, Mr. 
Young said, in part: “Wise manage- 
ment requires that machinery used in 
production be adequately insured 
against all reasonable hazards. Pru- 
dent personal management likewise 
requires that the man operating a ma- 
chine be insured against the parallel 
hazards. I feel that the privately op- 
erated insurance companies are pre- 
pared to fill this requirement better 
than it can be accomplished by any 
other known means, and that they 
are doing it now. . .. The importance 
of life insurance in the national de- 
fense effort is equally great because 
it keeps the family going and stabi- 
lizes our national economy.” 

As to the future, Mr. Young fore- 
cast: “In the months ahead our best 
prospects will be found in those oc- 
cupation groups receiving the _in- 
creased income brought about by our 
national defense effogt. This has 
been called a ‘working man’s’ beom,” 
and with good reason, for it is the 
wage earners, particularly in_ the 
skilled occupations, who are most cer- 
tain to be benefited by the defense 
program. There is such great demand 
for their services that shortages have 
been created, with the result that 
their earning power has risen rapidly. 
Upon them will fall a smaller tax 
burden proportionately than upon 
any other class, while the hitherto 
more prosperous groups from whom 
many of our companies drew largely 
in the past are the chief bearers of 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
Our sales story enables our 
agents to increase their produc- 
tion readily. The moderate size 
of our company permits us to 
know each agent and his prob- 
lems intimately. 

We have a complete line of 
modern participating policies 
(including juvenile). 

Write us for our agency 


contract. ° 
Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











new taxation. The accident and 
health and life insurance salesman 
can be certain that he is doing patri- 
otic work when he encourages anyone 
to buy as much accident and health 
and life insurance as he can afford. 


Production 


L.I.A.A. Southern Round- 
Table Learns About Life 


After remarking that any business 
man who considers himself “pestered” 
by life insurance agents should con- 
sider himself complimented, since 
such “pestering” indicates that he is 
considered prosperous, in good health 
and showing a sense of responsibility 
to himself, his dependents and his 
business, C. S. Smith, editor of publi- 
cations, National Life & Accident, of 
Nashville Tenn., gave some figures 
showing the size of the life insurance 
business. He was addressing the re- 
cent meeting of the Southern Round- 
table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers’ Association at Dallas, Tex. 

According to the Sales Research 
Bureau, “we now have 130,000 full- 
time life insurance agents in our 
country, and ... the present total is 
19,000 less than five years ago—yet 
17 per cent more life insurance was 
sold last year than in 1935. One 
hundred and thirty agents service 
sixty-five million owners of life in- 
surance. According to the Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents there 
were in force 86,000,000 Industrial 
policies, which averaged $246; 10,000 
group certificates averaging $1,530 
and 38,500,000 Ordinary contracts 
averaging $2,104. All told, there were 
in force last year 135,000,000 policies 
and certificates with an average of 
$872 life insurance in force pe) 
capita.” 


Advertising 


C. P. Mayfield Tells L.T.A.A. 
About Printed Aids 


Seven steps are involved in encour- 
aging agents to use printed sales ma- 
terial, according to Clifton P. May 
field, manager of publicity, Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, who ad- 
dressed the June meeting of the Key- 
stone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. Those seven 
steps are: (1) The certain need (2) 
the basic idea, (3) the development, 
(4) the physical form, (5) the test- 
ing, (6) the launching, and (7) the 
follow-up. Then he elaborated on 
his 7-point program along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

The advertising department should 
make certain that the need of a piece 
of printed material exists, before 
creating it; that would involve analyz- 
ing the agent’s market. Then the 
basic idea of the piece should “dram- 
atize present-day needs in a way that 
is acceptable to the man in the field,” 
as should the development of that 
basic idea. The agent should be asked 
to help by giving suggestions as to 
the good and bad points of the chosen 
theme. “These reactions may then 
be collected, sorted, dramatized, edited 
and incorporated into the piece.” 

Next, “the physical form of the 
sales literature should be crystal clean 
to the agent,” and, of course, also 
to the prospect. The field testing of 
the material is important partly to 
eliminate kinks and wrinkles and part- 
ly “to afford some experience by which 
its more immediate acceptance may be 
gained.” Then the launching of the 
piece should be dramatized and prop- 
erly timed. Finally, the literature 
can be followed up through the house 
organ and by home office men in the 
field, who should keep the home of- 
fice constantly informed of the field’s 
reaction. 
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Digest 


LondonLife Doctor Among 
ALC Medical Speakers 


When the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention held its 
thirty-first annual meeting this week 
at Hot Springs, Va., the addresses 
and reports presented dealt with both 
the general aspects of medical under- 
writing and particular diseases and 
medical problems. Among the former 
was the paper (summarized below) 
on “The Role of Clinical Judgment 
in Medical Underwriting” by J. T. 
Bowman, D.S.O., M.D., medical direc- 
tor of the London Life of London, 
Ont. 

Among the more specialized treat- 
ments were the discussions of the 
Joint Committee Report on Blood 
Pressure by Harry W. Dingman, M.D.., 
vice-president and medical director of 
the Continental Assurance of Chicago, 
and Pearce Shepherd, assistant actu- 
ary of the Prudential of Newark, and 
the addresses on “Hypertension” by) 
Harry Goldblatt. M.C., C.M., profes- 
sor of experimental pathology and 
associate director of the Institute of 
Pathology, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; “Genesis of Cancer” 
by William Boyd, M.D., professor of 
bacteriology, University of Toronto; 
“Demonstrating the Practical Value 
of Electrocardiograms in Selection” 
by C. C. Birchard, M.D., chief medical 
officer of the Sun Life Assurance of 
Montreal, and “Everyday Underwrit- 
ing Practice With Respect to Colitis, 
Cardiospasm and Diverticulities” by 
Ennion S. Williams. M.D., medical di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. 

Going back to Dr. Bowman’s ad- 
dress on clinical judgment on medical 
underwriting—he stressed the valu- 
able cooperation that should exist be- 
tween the medical underwriters and 
lay underwriters, saying in part: “We 
should feel it a pleasant duty to im- 
part the knowledge we have to them 
in every way possible. Close contact 
with them is essential to this. Jotting 
down a résumé of a case as you have 
sized it up and clipping this to the 
file as you send it back to the outer 
office will help them to understand the 
case and allow them to grow mentally. 
I have found lay underwriters keen 
for knowledge, and their pointed ques- 
tions sometimes reveal weaknesses in 


our size-up of a situation. They have 
a type of mind that constantly seeks 
improvement. If we can find time to 
hold short conferences with them, ques- 
tions will come up and be thrashed 
out to great advantage. For oui 
selves, we must not stand still mentai- 
ly. We must recognize the dange 
of being withdrawn from the practice 
of medicine. ... We should faithfully 
follow our favorite journals. We 
should value and keep alive our 
associations with the leaders and spe- 
cialists of medicine in our own vicin- 
eae 

He further pointed out that sound 
clinical judgment can not only win- 
now from the applications for protec- 
tion the inevitable dangerous or bad 
case, but also pick out the unusually 
favorable case which might be rejected 
if entire dependence were placed on 
the classifying of applicants into 
broad groups. He suggested that the 
clinical judgment of the medical direc- 
tor should allow him to develop any 
given case by four steps as follows: 

1. Be able, when presented with a 
certain fragment of history or physi- 
cal sign, to judge immediately of its 
possible importance and allow him 
to institute further search to complete 
the picture. 

2. Allow him, again because of his 
training and knowledge to fit the 
various factors together much as one 
would assemble a jig-saw puzzle, mak- 
ing a complete and balanced whole. 

3. Allow him then to interpret this 
picture, simplifying the problem by 
observing what becomes important 
and what unimportant. 

4. Lastly, allow him now to weigh 
the case and pass final judgment. It 
is here that he may use actuarial aid, 
if the problem in hand has had any 
statistical studies, combining this 
with his own experience, personal or 


acquired. 


Administration 


New York Life Economist 
Talks to Trend Seminar 


Business leaders and Administra- 
tion economists would get along to- 
gether better if they would try harder 
to understand the basic theories which 
govern each others’ thinking, accord- 
ing to Stephen M. Foster, economic 
adviser to the New York Life, who 


addressed more than 500 insurance 
company executives and underwriters 
at a seminar on “Economic and Social 
Trends” at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on June 5. 

“The theory that is ‘almost a Bible’ 
to Administration economists, and on 
which the economy of this country is 
more and more being operated is that 
economic difficulty is caused by an im- 
balance between savings and outlets 
for savings,” said Mr. Foster. “Ac- 
cording to this theory, if savings are 
greater than the outlets your economy 
is going to run downhill, if the outlets 
are greater than the savings your 
economy is going to improve except 
that if the outlets get very much 
ahead of savings then you are likely 
to have this terrible thing called infla- 
tion. 

“Outlets for savings can all be 
classified under five headings: Home 
building, plant and equipment build- 
ing, the building up of either corporate 
or individual inventories, favorable 
balance of international payments, 
and finally the combined net deficit 
operations of the Federal government 
and of the States and municipalities 
(of course a combined net suplus 
would represent a minus outlet). The 
reason why these five operations are 
outlets for savings is that they pro- 
vide devices for putting in motion 
money that otherwise would be idle. 

Since the Washington economists, ac- 
cording to Mr. Foster, are expecting 
that with the cessation of defense 
spending there will not be nearly 
enough natural outlets to keep savings 
in motion and therefore our economy 
may run down hill rapidly. Those 
theorists in the national capital, he 
said, are interpreting their theory in 
terms of more taxes and more Gov- 
ernment spending. “The Washington 
planners do not seem to think—as 
businessmen would under similar cir- 
cumstances—of the alternative of re- 
ducing both taxes and Government 
spending and in that way trying to 
foster the profit motive, to encourage 
businessmen and to stimulate home 
and plant and equipment building.” 


C. M. Cartwright 
Changes Title 


C. M. Cartwright, managing editor 
of The National Underwriter, has 
taken the title of editor and his son. 
Levering Cartwright, who has been 
assistant managing editor, becomes 
managing editor. 

C. M. Cartwright underwent a se- 
vere illness last fall and the present 
change in title is to relieve him of 
some of the more onerous responsi- 
bilities of the managing editorship. 
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COMPANIES 


The gain in paid business of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
for the first five months of 1941, as compared with last 
year’s corresponding period, is up 9.2 per cent. Life insur- 
ance in force has been increased since January 1 by nearly 
five and a half million to the total of $603,220,495. 

John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston district agencies 
during May increased monthly debit ordinary writings by 
six million dollars over the same period last year. 

Combined production of the four New York City agen- 
cies of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark for the first 
five months of this year represents an increase of nearly 
7 per cent over the volume for the corresponding period 
in’ 1940. 

New paid-for business for May of the National Life of 
Montpelier is over 19 per cent above May of last year, and 
for the first five months of 1941 sales of new business are 
25 per cent above sales for last year’s corresponding period. 

The Guardian Life of New York is issuing a condensed 
report of its operations during the first quarter of this 
year. Paid production for the first quarter is 18.7 per 
cent above the first quarter of 1940. 

Jacob Grob and Russell K. Kries of Cleveland have been 
honored by the Guardian Life of New York for their 
achievement in maintaining 1000 weeks of consecutive 
weekly production. 

Current new business of the Illinois Bankers Life of 
Monmouth is running 150 per cent of day-to-day applica- 
tions received in 1940. Applications written in the first 
five months mark an all-time high for that period, totaling 
$10,324,802. 

The Manhattan Life reports that new paid-for business 
for May showed an increase of 31 per cent over last May. 
Total insurance in force now stands at over $88,000,000. 

Ordinary paid business in May was the largest the 









OPEN DOOR POLICY 


Twenty-two years before Secretary of State John 
Hay framed the world policy of the Open Door in 
China, Fidelity had adopted the open door prin- 
ciple in all its relations with its field. 








From its founding, over sixty-three years ago, 
Fidelity has earned the reputation of a friendly | 
company—its management accessible to agents 
and policyholders alike. It has never lost the 
human touch. | 






Substantial by every standard of measurement, 
Fidelity has built its prestige upon strength and 
friendly service. It operates in thirty-six states. 
Assets of more than $135,000,000. Insurance in 
force more than $373,000,000. 


ELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Preston 
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Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has ever had. It was 
170 per cent of last May. Ordinary paid-for business for 
the first five months was 153 per cent of the same period 
last year. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has been licensed 
to operate in the District of Columbia. Its new paid-for 
business during the first quarter is up 7% per cent over 
last year’s opening quarter. 


AS ILIVE 


O long as there remains hundreds of thousands of 

citizens who proudly boast of their ownership of five 
thousand dollars’ worth of protection and thousands of 
others who have to be all but blackjacked into admitting 
a need for even that much, there will remain a fertile 
field of operation for the superficially educated life insur- 
ance salesman. He will not get rich, but he will continue 
to make a good living for himself and do a world of good 
for his clients and their dependents, but he will never 
take the time to fit himself for a C.L.U. degree. To tell 
the truth, he thinks C.L.U. means “Catch ’em; Lunch ’em 
and Unload.” He fills a need, moreover, and something 
tells me that the “little” life underwriter will be a long 
time with us, particularly since so many of the more 
advanced scholars of the business show distinct signs of 
becoming greedy. They have been so zealous about rais- 
ing their sights that they have left an almost clear field 
for the plodders who prospect for ones and twos and hope 
for a few fives. By and large, however, life insurance 
selling is undergoing unmistakable change. A lot of men 
are buying more intelligently and a lot more are being 
sold more intelligently. As a consequence, life insurance 
is doing a better and more complete job in solving the 
financial problems of the American public. 


- * * 


HE steady growth of the C.L.U. movement is the 

weather vane which most clearly indicates this im- 
proved service to the insuring public. At each annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers the American College of Life Underwriters comes 
up with its report of fast growing C.L.U. membership 
and the extended activities in this field of education and 
the more tangible results of this attention to advanced 
learning are to be found in the records of written busi- 
ness. The attendance at the recent C.L.U. economics 
forum at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York was an indica- 
tion of the progress of this group effort, as was the high 
standard of speaking talent heard there. Following the 
all-day meeting, a testimonial dinner was tendered Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, dean of the Wharton School of Finance at 
the University of Pennsylvania and America’s foremost 
insurance educator. Dr. Huebner himself was an after 
dinner speaker and as might be expected by the more 
imaginative readers who were not present at the affair, 
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Albert R. Chittenden, assistant superintendent, field ac- 
counts department, of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
of Hartford, observed his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the organization recently. E. J. Howard has been ap- 
pointed chief payroll auditor at the New York of the com- 
panies. 

Roswell F. Magill, a former under-secretary of the 
Treasury, and Henry S. Kingman of Minneapolis, a banker, 


By Frank Ellington 
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he too had a kind word to say for insurance education. His 
talk was highly interesting for the manner in which he 
pointed out some of the by-products of advanced instruc. 
tion in life underwriting. Dr. Huebner remarked that 
the business is indeed fortunate in successfully integrat- 
ing itself with the higher educational systems of the na- 
tion so thoroughly as to draw a large proportion of its 
practicing man-power from that system and to have its 
usefulness so forcefully reflected through that system: to 
the public at large. 
* * of 

D* HUEBNER enumerated seven fundamental aims 

of the C.L.U. movement as: most fundamental aims 
—such as (1) the establishment of an educational program 
for the life underwriting calling of degree standards, as 
that expression is understood in American educational 
circles, which will comprise all of the general fields of 
knowledge with which those who work with the public 
should be acquainted and which are essential to the render- 
ing of good service to the insuring public; (2) the 
presentation of life underwriting as a permanent and 
satisfying life work for the able and conscientious; (3) 
the stimulation of the life underwriter to make the best 
use of his native and acquired powers; (4) assistance in 
the promotion of high standards of service and conduct; 
(5) the furnishing to the public of a greater underwrit- 
ing medium through which more complex uses of life in- 
surance may be employed efficiently; (6) the award of a 
professional recognition having the standing of a degree 
of those who have qualified for it by examination; and (7) 
the encouragement and development of special courses in 
higher institutions of learning for the training of those 
who intend to make a career of life underwriting. 

+ * ok 

ee emphasized was the fact that some col- 

leges now require a general insurance course in their 
business school curriculum and that others are expected 
to adopt this plan. Aside from the outright advantages of 
such training, it lends prestige to the business and sends 
out into the allied fields of business thousands of friendly, 
informed young men and women. And, parenthetically, 
isn’t it a fine thing to be working in a business which 
prospers in direct proportion to the knowledge the public 
has of it? 


(NEWS 


COMPANIES 


have been elected trustees of the Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Elmer D. Gray, former manager for the Metropolitan 
Life of New York at Aliquippa, Pa., has been named to 
succeed T. W. Kinsey, who has retired from management 
of one of the Pittsburgh districts. Mr. Gray will be suc- 
ceeded at Aliquippa by William W. Clyde, assistant man- 
ager at DuBois, Pa. George T. Roth, former manager of 
the Reading office, has been placed in charge of the Hud- 
son, N. Y., office, succeeding John J. McMahon, retired. 
Paul T. Diefenderfer will succeed him. 

Roy V. Waln, of Cheyenne, Wyo., has been appointed 
manager of the new eastern Wyoming agency of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life of Sacramento. Virgil C. Bee- 
vers has been named unit manager in the east Texas 
agency. He will establish headquarters at Tyler, Tex. 

Louis W. Dawson has been elected a trustee of the 
Mutual Life of New York. He is a vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the company, and has been associated with 
it since 1928. 

The Connecticut General of Hartford has established a 
branch office in Charlotte, N. C., under the management 
of Blake B. Harrison, who has been for the past four years 
manager of group sales at the home office. 

For the third consecutive year, the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester exceeded the quota set for President’s Month 
in May. The month was the sixteenth consecutive month 
of business gain. For the five-month period business was 
up 8.1 per cent over the corresponding period last year. 

The Lincoln National Life will hold its 1941 eastern 
regional convention at Hot Springs, Va., on June 23-25. 
About two hundred agents and company officials will 
attend. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


According to a recent estimate, the Germans are pro- 
ducing three times as much military equipment as we are 
in America. It is also said that one-half of the German 
national income goes for military purposes, as compared 
with the one-sixth or one-seventh devoted to the same pur- 
pose in this country. If these facts are anywhere near 
accuracy, they indicate that, great as our defense effort 
has been to date, it is nothing compared to what will be 
required to help the British defeat Germany. 

It is a dangerous complacency to assume that victory 
is assured once our arms plants get into full production. 
We will have to do much better than we are doing now if 
we ever expect to surpass the Nazis. The Nazi economy 
is an economy geared for war and completely centered 
upon the production of arms, whereas our economy is still 
trying to supply the needs of peace as well. Manufac- 
turers are naturally reluctant to expand their plants be- 
yond the production they expect in peacetime. But unless 
the war is won there will be no peace for many years. 

Labor, too, is not yet sold on the war. Strikes are a 
normal feature of a period of expansion and rising prices 
such as this, but this is not an ordinary boom. It is a 
boom at the expense of the taxpayer. Some labor locals 
in certain defense plants are fighting for what they feel 
to be their rights, but they should consider well before 
they risk their very existence, as well as the safety of 
this nation, to gain immediate advantages. 

Again, the recent decision of the Administration, which 
has always been generous tu labor, to take over the North 
America plant is an indication that the wildcat locals will 
seriously damage the cause of all labor if they continue. 
Sectors of public opinion which were formerly very labor- 
minded have ceased to be so, and labor’s opponents are 
being presented with an excellent opportunity. 

There are also serious defects in the administration of 
national defense. As Lippmann has pointed out, the Presi- 
dent is trying to direct the whole defense effort per- 
sonally, an impossible task which leads to inefficiencies 
and delay. The threat that isolationist senators may 
filibuster against defense legislation keeps the Adminis- 
tration from moving to give defense officials definite, 
legal functions. At present, in many cases their authority 
is derived entirely from the authority of the President, 
and they themselves are uncertain of their powers and 
hesitant to act. 

The outlines of the “New Order” in Europe are already 
beginning to appear. All heavy industry is in the process 
of transfer to Germany; the conquered nations are to take 
the réle of tributaries, supplying foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Nazis have bought into every important French 
business enterprise, using the “Paris” mark, which is 
legal tender only in Occupied France. The value of this 
currency depends entirely on the continued German occu- 
pation of northern France and thus every Frenchman 
with business interests is compelled to have an economic 
interest in the “New Order,” whether he likes it or not. 
The unemployed and those who may be dangerous to the 
regime are carried away into slavery in other parts of 
German Europe. 

No matter what personal views may be, it is apparent 
that we are in the war. When you are in a war you had 
better win it, or else. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Connecticut Life Insurance & Trust Council re- 
cently elected the following officers: President, Earl P. 
Roberts, Bridgeport; vice-president, Lucien Warner, Wa- 
terbury; secretary, G. Harold Welch, New Haven; and 
treasurer, Frank S. Brainard, New Haven. 

The Southern Round Table of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association has elected William Sexton, Great 
Southern Life of Houston, as chairman for the coming 
year. Powell Stamper, National Life & Accident of Nash- 
ville, is now vice-chairman. Micou F. Browne, Occidental 
Life of Raleigh was elected secretary. 

The Life Supervisors Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey has elected as officers for the coming year the fol- 
lowing: President, Frank W. Dedman, New England 
Mutual Life of Boston; vice-president, Herbert Marshall, 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield; Secretary, Henry Feustel, 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia; and treasurer, 
Henry L. Gundersdorff. 

The Life Underwriters Association of New York has 
announced that estimated total sales in the city for April 
is $48,654,000, a little less than the $50,833,000 reported 
for last April. 

Walter Ruterbusch has been elected president of the 
Bay City, Mich., Life Underwriters Association. 

Mrs. Minna D. Carstens is the new president of the 
women’s division, Cincinnati Life Underwriters Associa- 


tion. 


WANTED— 
A Top Notch Job 


Life Insurance is unaffected by styles, seasons, new 
manufacturing processes and market fluctuation. There 
| | are new uses for insurance today undreamed of a half 
| | century ago but the original use is as important today 
| as in the beginning. 

| | 


| | The Life Underwriter has no outmoded stock on his 
| | shelves, no frozen assets, no payroll to meet or capital 
invested, no equipment to buy, no taxes on his work- 
| shop, no depreciation of plant or machinery, no strikes. 
| He has a niche all his own. His business has its divi- 
dends or commissions and renewals as well as the finest 
dividends of life—friendships 





| If you want a job of top rank, a job which makes it 
| | possible to live a life most wanted and get paid for it, 
you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 





| Basil S. Walsh 


Bernard L. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT RER 


SECRETARY TREASU 


Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 
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AGENCIES 


Robert F. Moody, of Asheville, N. C., a member of 
the Charlotte Agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, recently completed 1000 weeks of consecutive pro- 
duction. He has averaged two applications a week for 
this period of more than nineteen years. He has qualified 
for the Quarter Million Club fourteen times, the Half 
Million Club six times, and is the second man in his com- 
pany ever to attain this record. 

John J. Phillips, for the past three years an agency 
assistant for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark has been 
appointed general agent at Portland, Ore., succeeding 
Edward K. Roth, who resigned to devote full attention to 
his personal clients. 

Boyle, Flagg, & Seaman have been appointed general 
agents for Chicago and vicinity of the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh. John E. Duffy has been named manager of 
their life department. 

A. J. Ostheimer, III, a Philadelphia life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table has become an associate of 
the Aaron C. F. Finkbiner general agency in that city for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee. Earl Zebley, 
an associate of Mr. Ostheimer, is also joining the agency. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The following have been elected as officers of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters: President, Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia; First vice- 
president, James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual of Phila- 
delphia; Second Vice-President, Louis Behr, Equitable Life 
of New York; Treasurer, John D. Moynaham, Metro- 
politan Life of New York. 


GROUP 


Hospital expense benefits are now available to depend- 
ents of employees enrolled in the group plan of the Amer- 
ican Fire and Casualty Company of Orlando, Fla., which 
has since June, 1940, procided workers with life insur- 
ance and personal hospital and surgical benefits. The plan 
was written by the Metropolitan Life of New York on a 
co-operative basis. 





UP TWO PLACES... 


The standing of Companies on total 
life insurance in force on December 
31, 1940, shows that this Company 
has moved up two places and now 


ranks 23rd. 


Which isn’t bad for a Company now 
in its 41st year. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOlu 


NATIONAL 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


UST why there were so many Mid-Western life in- 
J surance company men at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners in De- 
troit last week I really don’t know. Perhaps it was 
merely that the meeting was held in Detroit, where 
transit facilities were centralized for the men from 
This Western World. Perhaps it was because, in that 
city, many of the life companies have had an awaken- 
ing experience in real estate matters during the past 
decade. Perhaps it was just that the area itself (for 
the first time in a long number of years) was booming. 


oe 2s 


T any rate, it was fun seeing such a number of the 
> friends and executives (fortunately, they often 
were both!) with whom I have spent odd and even mo- 
ments throughout the six years past. As I wandered 
around the ramified meeting places of the Hotel Stat- 
ler, where the convention was held, as you all know, I 
found many of those who guide the destinies of the 
life companies in This Western World. One of them 
whom I was most pleased to see was W. T. Grant, pres- 
ident of the Business Men’s Assurance at Kansas City. 
Pleased, not only because it is always a pleasure to 
talk with Tom; but more especially to find him looking 
so well and active. Tom has been (and is) a dynamic 
personality force in-and-beyond his area for a long 
time—and tops at his business! 


* e * 


Y the way, there was quite a delegation from the 

lads in Indiana. Among that group I noticed 
President Ed Raub of the Indianapolis Life (in the city 
of the same name) and Senator Portteus of that com- 
pany. Ed is quite a quail shooter and we can always 
discuss good bird dogs, if nothing else. Of course, 
there were a number of men from the fire and casualty 
fields in the Hoosier State on hand, but let’s keep what 
remains of this column on a strictly life insurance 
basis. 

~ bd 


. 


EPRESENTING the Guarantee Mutual Life oil 
x Omaha was J. W. Barth, actuary, who is one of the 
best-informed men, legislativewise, in the Nebraska 
territory and who has been attending the insurance 
commissioners’ meetings for about as many years as | 
have, myself. If you want to know how long that is, 
you had better dig into the files of The Spectator for 
1923! In fact, the first insurance convention I ever at- 
tended in an editorial capacity was that of what was 
then the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

* ok * 
T was an added feather in the cap of This Western 

World that kindly and keen Charlie Hobbs, long 
commissioner of Kansas, was elected president of the 
National Association. Few men know their states as 
well as Charlie knows his and have as good a record 
of protecting policyholders. Many a chat I had with 
him in Topeka, listening to his insurance wisdom and 
insight, and finding him always friendly and coopera- 
tive—even though there were times when, having told 
me a good story of the business, he would also tell me 
I could not use it! 
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' CANADIAN COMMENT 
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i. Special to The Spectator ---=- 


OR twenty some odd years now, the 

life insurance companies in Canada 
have been carrying institutional ad- 
vertising in the daily and weekly 
press, with somewhat encouraging re- 
sults. The fact that the life business 
is satisfied certain benefits have been 
derived may be taken from the recent 
decision at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation to increase the advertising 
budget for the current year. 

However, it would not be surprising 
in the very near future to see the 
institutional advertising branch out 
into new advertising media. Unde) 


advisement this year are suggestions 
that the radio be thoroughly studied 
as a possible outlet for the story of 
life insurance. The general feeling 
seems to be that with such a heavy 
advertising outlay annually, the busi- 
ness of life insurance does not intend 
to overlook any bets. 

Another life angle of particular 
interest in Canada, especially at this 
time, deals with Canada’s unemploy- 
ment insurance plan which becomes 
operative as of July 1 next. The life 
companies in Canada are not satisfied 
that the financial set-up of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act is actu- 
arially sound; in fact they, through 
consulting actuary H. H. Wolfenden 
of Toronto, have gone on record with 
a statement to that effect. 
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The idea of unemployment insur 


ance itself is not opposed; it is the 


fact that in the post-war years th 
life company executives foresee som 
financial chaos as a result of unem- 
ployment. 

One of the major suggestions that 


the life companies would like to see 


the government adopt is a general 
increase in the rates for this com- 
pulsory insurance, both from employ- 
ers and employees. Too, it is suggest- 
ed that instead of the government 
borrowing funds from the insurance 
contributions thus collected, (estimat- 
ed seventy millions annually), the 
unemployment insurance commission 
utilize the advantages of 
favorable employment conditions to 
build up proper and actuarially sound 
financial reserves for any eventuality. 

One of our previous Canadian let- 
ters dealt with the doubt that existed 
as to whether life insurance agents 
would come under the rulings of un- 
employment insurance. It may be 
safely stated now that they will be 
included in the plan, although there 
still seems to be some uncertainty as 
to methods which may be adopted to 
plan and handle their premiums, 


present 


Unemployment Plan of Rates 

In a conversation with one life com- 
pany executive the other day, we were 
told that to some extent the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan will prove ad- 
vantageous to the life companies 
inasmuch as the government has pro- 
vided one means of ridding the agency 
fields of undesirable and non-produc- 
tive representatives. Under the un- 
employment plan, the life companies, 
as employers, would have to pay a 
certain percentage into the govern- 
ment coffers, along with the agents. 
Hence the chances are the companies 
are going to take an inventory ol 
agents. Those who are worth while 
supporting for unemployment insur- 
ance naturally will remain “as is”; the 
others may find themselves on the out- 
side looking in. 


Nebraska Legislature Revises 
Incontestable Period 
Legislative Bill No. 126 has been 
approved by Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold dealing with amendments to Sec- 
tions 44-602 and 44-603 permitting 
with exceptions, exclusions beyond the 
contestable period for deaths result- 
ing from aviation. Aviation exclusion 
riders previously disapproved by the 
Insurance Department will not be re- 
viewed to determine whether or not 
they comply with the new law unless 
they are resubmitted for examination. 
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ment rence Plan met defeat in the Senate in treaty form, but bonds appears still to be the prominent choice totaling 
‘ance the mood of Congress and the people in these hectic days 38.56 per cent of the total invested. Loans : os prop- 
mat- may give approval to this long debated measure. erty, dwellings and business property total 21.27 per cent 
th - while investments in government securities follows very 
: “i PERATIONS on the New York Stock Exchange last closely with 27.20 per cent of the agreegate invested. The 
SS ° ° ° 
at week moved decidedly upward on the news that the total amount invested year 1941 to date in loans, U. S. 
2se 9 “ - ° " r . ° ene 
‘ U. S. Government would take over production at the Government obligations and public utility bonds aggre- 
s to f , a . , ‘ion ; ae : 
ar North American Aviation Company in California. Trad- gated 93.03 per cent of the total invested. 
yun > . . ° ° ° 
ral ing volume likewise reflected gains when dealings in one 
"' 4 session almost touched the 1,000,000 share level. A de- Can average security prices for the weeks 
' . ' gree of uncertainty gripped the market at the close of ended June 7 and June 14, 1941, according to the New 
' a. the week as to further steps that will be taken by the gov- York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
rents , . : . a eo al 
7 ernment to control labor strikes in defense industries. change as follows: 
= June 7 June 14 
be TEEL ingot production in the United States last week —— Sat — Sat 
1 be climbed one-half point to 100 per cent of capacity, 70 Industrials 130.40 31.2 13 ne : ¥ 
here THE IRON AGE estimates. Increases were shown in the ve “- ana apes pe ake yan 
y as Cleveland, Chicago and the Southern Ohio districts and een a a est pena on - ps = B a 
d to losses were incurred at Buffalo, Birmingham and Detroit. . - “a oT nae ; nas pore — 
: ata 3¢ Oa bd aia 9.8 39.85 39.78 2 
Seven of the 13 districts listed by THE IRON AGE are oper- — oO.5S 89.0 90.20 
ating above 100 per cent. Unless a supply of scrap is re- —Frank F. Sweeney 
$ 
com- —e 
vere 
a WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
ad- Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
nies Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
pro- surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
ency eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
duc- : = -—— — en 
un- Amount Amount | 
<< Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested | Per Cent 
es, Invested to Total Invested to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
ya Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Endina Invest- 
7 to Date ment to Date ment to Date ment May 31 ment — June 7 | ment 
ern- ———|—_____ 
nts. LOANS : 
nies On Farm Property $11,507,849 6.01 $13,837,124 6.75 $14,101,219 5.56 $968 684 5.69 $452,899 3.33 
a On Dwellings and Business Property a45 042,666 23.54  a46,689,959 22.76 a55 076 .088 21.71 b4,853,778 b28.51 1,284,322 | 9.46 
- of - ——|—-——— 
hile Total 56,550,515 29.55 60,527,083 29.51 69.177 ,307 27.27 5,822,462 34.20 1,737,221 12.79 
our. RAILROAD SECURITIES 
' Bonds 9,236,894 4.83 19,501,342 9.51 7,914,474 3.12 122,966 .72 201,630 | 1.48 
the Stocks 44,462 02 
out- Total 9,236,894 4.83 19,501 342 9.51 7,958 936 3.14 122,966 .72 201 ,630 1.48 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 32,749,589 17.11 | 40,479,247 19.73 97,834,300 38.56 7,342,904 43.13 5,350,208 39.38 
Stocks 805 ,058 .42 293 838 14 561.813 .22 95,000 .56 16,000 | 12 
ses Total 33,554 647 17.53 40,773,085 19.87 98 396,113 38.78 7,437,904 43.69 5,366,208 | 39.50 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES j 
U. S. Guvernment Bonds 38,708,771 20.23 25 698 723 12.53 42,533,500 16.76 2,880,000 16.92 5,981,000 44.03 
Canadian Bonds 734,781 .38 10,600 728,647 .29 
een Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 831 , 180 .33 | 
. State, County, Municipal 44,023,341 23.01 46,337,679 22.59 24,927,062 9.82 369.870 2.17 297.938 | 2.19 
ris- - —|—_—_-_— 
Sec- Total 83 466 893 43.62 72,046 402 35.12 69 020.389 27.20 3,249,870 19.09 6.278.938 46.22 
‘ing 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
the Bonds 5,277,571 2.76 9,902,206 4.83 7,591,754 2.99 250 . 000 1.47 
ult Stocks 3,274,628 1.71 2,385,597 1.16 1,563,152 .62 140.300 -82 
sion Total 8,552,199 4.47 12,287 ,803 5.99 9,154,906 3.61 390.300 2.29 
the RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 130,730,947 68.32 141,919, 197 69.19 182,360,917 71.87 10,965,740 64.42 11,830,776 87.09 
re- Stocks 4,079 ,686 2.13 2,689,435 1.30 2,169,427 .86 235.300 1.38 16,000 | .12 
not Loans 56 550,515 29.55 60,527,083 29.51 69,177,307 27.27 5,822,452 34.20 1,737,221 | 12.79 
less Total 197 361, 148 100.00 205,135,715 “100.00 253 , 707.651 100.00 17,023 502 100.00 13,583 997 100.00 
_ a—Includes F.H. A. Loans, b—Includes .01°% F. H. A. Loans. 
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With The Editors 


Up to Companies 


NDUSTRIAL life insurance 

problems again came to the 
fore during the meeting, last 
week, of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commission- 
ers. A committee report on the 
subject urged further study of 
the whole question “So that an 
appropriate code of practices 
may be developed for the guid- 
ance of the companies and of the 
several state insurance depart- 
ments.” Pertinently, the report 
said that “The committee is con- 
vinced of the value to the public 
of industrial insurance and the 
capacity of private enterprise to 
furnish the service required.” 

Fine words and fair words. 
However, there is something of 
a catch in the phrase “An appro- 
priate code of practices.” What 
shall constitute such a code? Is 
it, in reality, possible to devise 
a code of this nature which will 
be equitable in all directions and 
to all the companies transacting 
industrial business? It hardly 
seems so. 

Industrial life insurance has 
been one of the great benefac- 
tions in which this nation has 
found a bulwark against poverty. 
It may well be said to have been 
the genuine predecessor to cer- 
tain forms of social security 
movements, the influence of 
which is now changing our eco- 
nomic scene. At the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that this 
form of life insurance has been 
written by companies which 
differ widely in underwriting 
methods, in area of operation and 
even as regards classes of risks. 


Because of the great differences 
of this nature which exist, it 
seems to us that no rigid “code 
of practices” can be devised 
which will fit all situations and 
all companies, to say nothing of 
all agents. Perhaps the best that 
can be hoped for is a clarification 
of aims and a meeting of the 
minds as among agents, com- 
panies and state departments. In 
the last analysis, the correction 
of such inimical procedures as 
may exist is up to the companies 
themselves. Fortunately, they 
have seen the light and are tak- 
ing steps in the right direction. 


Adequate Service 


ANY insurance companies 

which wrote non - cancel- 
lable accident and health insur- 
ance rather actively prior to the 
past decade had good reason to 
regret their impetuosity. The 
loss ratios on the business, par- 
ticularly when depression influ- 
ences went to work, soared sky- 
ward and there were some 
managerial failures directly 
traceable to the non-can con- 
tracts. 

Gradually, as conditions im- 
proved, a few companies began 
cautiously to re-enter the non- 
can accident and health field 
(although not all of those which 
had originally been in the busi- 
ness had ceased writing it). The 
great publicity given community 
hospitalization plans not only 
brought a boom in the conduct 
of hospitalization business on the 


part of private carriers, but ex- 
erted its pressure toward re- 
newed development of non-can 
accident and health by insurance 
companies generally. 

As the field for the line re- 
opens more actively, it becomes 
apparent that the dangers which 
assailed the business but a few 
years ago must not be allowed to 
rerear their heads. This was 
definitely recognized by the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting last 
week when a committee which 
had been considering the subject 
stated that “Each company hav- 
ing non-cancellable policies in 
force providing health insurance 
or accident and health insurance 
should maintain a reserve at least 
equal in the aggregate to the re- 
serve derived in accordance with 
the standard recommended. Fur- 
thermore, where the experience 
of an individual company indi- 
cates that an increase in the re- 
serves should be made, additional 
reserves should be maintained on 
a basis having the approval of 
the commissioners of the differ- 
ent states in which it operates.” 

Accident and health insurance, 
as such, is probably growing 
faster than at any time in its his- 
tory. Premiums in 1941 will be 
many times greater in volume 
than even three years ago. It is 
the job of all company men con- 
nected with accident and health 
insurance—particularly the non- 
cancellable variety—to see to it 
that reserves are kept at adequate 
levels so that the soundness of 
the business shall not be im- 
paired. 
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f 4 
undreds C MILEVWL who have come to Hartford to 


ue 


secure selling and underwriting 
knowledge of the insurance business were instructed by the men 
shown in this photograph. These instructors are authorities in their 
respective insurance subjects. 

Personalized attention is given students of the Travelers training 
school classes because the ratio of instructors and lecturers per stu- 
dent permits effective group instruction. 

The Travelers Insurance Companies take pride in the number of 
Travelers training school agents who have attained insurance leader- 
ship in their communities throughout the United States and Canada. 

There are classes for Life and Accident insurance and classes for 
Casualty and Surety insurance. If you know of someone who wishes 
to fit himself for profitable insurance selling, he might appreciate the 
suggestion that he contact the nearest Travelers office for further in- 
formation or address The Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 











